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“ Prompt to improve and to invite, 
% We blend instruction with delight.’ ’— Pope. 
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POPULAR TALES. 
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** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repels.” 


> ee 


FROM THE CINCINNATTI EVENING CHRONICLE. 
Cheovore Warland. 
A PREMIUM TALE, 
BY MRS. DUMONT, OF VEVAY, INDIAMA. 


Theodore loved ! and the vapid temperament 
of his mind, produced by long habits of dissipa- 

















tion, suddenly gave way to the deepest intensity | 
of excitement. Sutiated with the gilded cup | 
of pleasure, he was chained to her unhallowed | 
haunts, and unable to break the spell which, 
bound his morbid faculties. From this moral | 
incubus—this disturbed lethargy of the soul, 
he was raised by. a vision, bright and lovely as! 
the bow of promise ona stormy skv. Eliza-! 
beth—but who shall describe her? The ethe-| 
rial lightness of her form beffed the vaze of 
scrutiny, and the beauty of her features was of | 
a cast, beyond even the magic of the pencil. 
It was the radiance of youth—the impress of 
innocence—the seal of virtue. A halo of light 
dwelt around her; folly checked his unholy 
salliesy and vice receded at her approach — 
Such was the being who crossed the path of 
Theodore, at a time when his bosom was. 
scorched and withered with the heat of uncon- | 
trolled and corrupted passion: she passed over 
his soul like a clear and healthful breeze, 
ainidst pestilential vapors. Her voice, breath- 
ing in mellifluous tones the sentiments of a! 
pure and exalted mind, came like seraphic | 
music on an ear sickened with the syren strains | 
of dt pation. 

Man is a being of inconsistency ! Theodore 
loved Elizabeth for the purity of her character, | 
but heeded not the trains that marked his own. 
He approached her with hope; he addressed. 
her without embarrassment.—The graces of 
his person met the dark eye of the maiden and 
she listened to his conversation with compla- 


, 
tomed from infancy to all the elegancies of 


ES 


called forth sentiments, exalted as the being 
that inspired him. Elizabeth heard him with 
delight and believed his soul congenial with 
her own. Succeeding interviews confirmed 
the fatal illusion; visions of bliss float around 
them, and the pure heart of Elizabeth, beats 
high at the approach of the profligate! ’Tis 


/past, the vail of deception is rent for ever! 
The hand of a friend has torn it rudely away, 


and the character of Theodore, wild, dissolute, 
and irreligious, is delineated to her astonished 
view. Theodore again beholds her—but the 
glow of her cheek is fled, and her eye is lifted 
coldly at his approach, What means this 
fearful calm, this chilling composure! Theo- 
dore is not formed to endure suspense: he 
demands his destiny, and the answer of E.liza- 
beth, gentle, but decisive, blights at once the 
blossom of promised happiness. A:stounded 
at the stroke, as if a thunderbolt had fallen at 
his feet, he scarcely believed it real, and even 
yet hope is not ex inct in his heart Accus- 

Ps 
aftiuent life, Elizabeth was the child of penury. 
The casualties of trade had stript her father of 
wealth, and she now shared with her family 
the homely bread ofindustry. I will restore 
her to that sphere in which she was wont to 
move,” said the impetuous Theodore, and he 
mentally determined never to resign her, 
Day after day found him at the cottage of her 
father, but Elizabeth invariably retired from bis 
presence, or met him with a cold politeness, 
which congealed the warm current of his heart, 
Stung at length to madness, and scorning him- 
self for thus brooking the contumely of others ; ; 
| Theodore again plunged into the vortex of 
dissipation, and strove to lose, in the haunts of 
folly, the pure image of Elizabeth. But Theo 
dore had long been descending the stceps of 
ruin, and an arrest for debt suddenly checked 
his mad and reckless career. Ile heard its 
amount with a start of convulsive horror :—~ 


6 No,” he exclaimed, “ 1 cannot again apply 










































cency. The language of Theodore assumed to my father,” and refusing to give bail, tol- 

anewtone. Chauste and elevated it was fii even | lowed the officers of jusiice immediately to wat! 
for the earofEhzabeth, Yetthe soul of F heo-| prison. ' 

dore was above deceptiun, and hypocrisy had) A week had passed away, and among a wide m! 
never deepened the shades of his charac ter.| circle of gay associates, whom Theodore cal- % 









Who has not felt the sublimating influence of|led friends, no one was found to visit him. 
that hour, when the curtuins of night are drawn} All around was desolate—not a gleam of High t ‘ 
on the silent world, and tbe moon flings her| crossed his dark and tempestuous spirit! His 
silver light o’er the quiet scene? such was|liberation is at length announced, and a note 
the presence of Elizabeth; such was the mys-jin the well known hand of his father, placed 
tic spell so pure, so holy, that hushed every |in his eager hands :—nis blood shot eye glanc- 
Passion to rest in the bosom of ‘Theodore, and | ed over it with an expression of despair. 
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* Where is he,” he exclaimed, and rushing! principles: he had once been the child of pro. 
from the house, he beheld his father at a dis-| mise, but an early introduction to dissolute 
tance walking with hasty and irregular strides. companions, blighted the opening blossoms vf 
*s My father!” exclaimed Theodore, springing} tis mind, and planted in their stead the 
wildly forward, * you Rive me liberty, but for-| gloomy weeds of corruption. 
bid me your presence! Pardon me that Lcan-| At atime when his irregularities first wir) 
not abey you; Will you not hear me? once ered the hopes of paternal love, Lheodore re- 
more, oh my father say that you will hear me !”| turned unexpectedly and late at night, to the 
«And what would you say?” said Captain|house of his father. Passing his mother’ 
Harland coldly, while he yet evidently strug-| apartment with a noiseless step, he heard the 
gled with emotion. “I would say that my! low deep tones of prayer, and through her halt 
future life’—** Stay, rash young man, add not! opened door, beheld his mother kneeling at 
another promise tothe many already broken ;—! the throne of Grace. He listened io breath. 
the season of confidence is past—you have ex- | less silence: she was supplicating pardon for 
hausted every plea of youth—you have mocked | her erring son—she implored the protection 
every hope of amendmem, my forgiveness! ofthe Most High for the weakness of youth. 
shall no longer sanction your vices, and you| The prayer ceased; the sobs of the mother 
have at length drained the fountain that minis-| only were heard.—Theodore retired, but not 
tered to your extravagance: Go, wretched|to sleep, “1 will perpetuate this scene,” ex- 
boy—I can no longer shield thee from want.| claimed he, “it shall strengthen me in the 
and thy presence, lost and degraded as thou|hour of trial.”—-Theodore drew with a master 
art, will render vet more bitter the bread of| hand, and he now sketched a strong and touch- 
poverty.” Stay oh my father! for the sake ing representation of the recent scene. The 
of her who bore me, stay and tell me your kneeling attitude of his mother—her interest- 
dreadful meaning.” ing form, now scarcely past the zenith of her 
“ Claim you yet an interest in the heart you! beauty—her pale countenance deeply touched 
have broken? Presumptuous Theodore! The} with sorrow but marked with the fervor of de- 
mother who cherished you is now without a| votionher clasped hands and upturned eye, 
home—the scenes of your childhoodare alrea- | all were drawn with a correciness and strength 
dy trodden by the feet of strangers. But for of expression, which gave to the lifeless paper 
this you had still been a prisoner.” an interestas deep and affecting as the original. 
Capt. Harland now tore himself from the} This drawing had been carefully preserved, 
gresp of his son, and disappeared. Theodore | but time had effaced the impression, and it was 
stood appalled as if the earth had yielded up| now forgotten. 
her skeleton dead. His vicesrose before him! Such was the picture that met the darkened 
in terrible array, fearful as the corruption of}eye of Theodore, at the moment when his 
the tomb, his whole frame was wrought as with!impious hand had raised the instrument of 
atempest. Suddenly his features assumed a| self destruction : and the words of his mother, 
settled though dark expression, and a lurid! which he had written on its margin, again 
gleam of troubled joy passed over them. He sounded on his ear. 
walked to the lodgings he had formerly occu-| “ Subdue, Oh Heavenly Father! the stor 
pied, and Jocked himself in his apartment. i my passions of his soul, and guide his way- 
After spending half an hour in writing, be|ward feet in the paths of piety and virtue.’ 
arose and looked cautiously around, as if fear. |* Hear, oh God of Mercy!” exclaimed the 
ful of being observed. He then took a pistol! kneeling Theodore, “ hear her prayer, and for 
from his desk and loaded it with a desperate|her sake pardon the guilt of this dreadful 
calmness—-At this terrible moment, a book/hour.” And that prayer was indeed heard 
which he accidentally threw from his table,|fora peace such as he had never before known 
fell heavily onthe floor ; he stopped mechani-|now dawned on his throbbing bosom ; he rose 
cally to raise it, and a small but highly finish-/ with confidence, and meditated what course he 
ed drawing dropt from its leaves. Had the/should pursue. “I will not again intrude my- 
portals of heaven opened on his view, the coun-| self on iny father, till | am worthy of his for- 
tenance of Theodore could not have changed|giveness, I will direct all the energies of my 
more suddeniy. The pistol fell from his trem-! mind to the profession [have so long virtually 
bling hands; a universal tremor passed over|abandoned, and look forwerd to the time when 
his frame; sweat as of desth broke out on his/I can restore that wealth which my vices have 
furehead, and the blood which had curdled so wantonly scattered.” 
around his heart, rushed back to his ashy! Such was the determination of Theodore, 
cheek; a tear suffused his fixed eye, and but in his professional career he at once fore- 
falling on his knees, he lifted his clasped hands | saw obst«cles of the most fearful weight; he 
in dvep and convulsive prayer. had forfeited the confidence of the public, and 
Impetuous as the mountain cataract, Theo- mus necessarily remove beyond the reach of 
dove had been precipitated from folly to folly, idistrnst. Having written to bis mother and 
wnd vice to vice, by the ardent temperament of 0 tained her pardon and her biessing, without 
his nature, rather than the perversion of his;da:ing again to address his father, he Ieft the 
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scene of his misguided youth, and buried him- sothing intercepted their march.—Near eve 

















































self in a distant metropolis, of the deserted villages, Capt. Harland saw a 

Unable to contend with poverty, where he! yrave freshly te og a wild rose was planted 
had jong known better days, Capt. Harland over it, and an Indian name was. cut on a rude *, 
formed the determination of removing to the | stone that marked the spot.—The soldiers pas- cu 
wilds of the west, whither a small pacity of ad-| sed on, aad the glare of battle suddenly gleam- q 


venturous families from his native state, was|ed around them. From the long grass of the 
now preparing tocmigrate, Onalovely stream, , Prairie, the painted savages desperate with re- 
which rolied its clear waters through limitless | venge, and laughing wildly with demoniac fury 
forests of luxurisnt fertility, the weary travel-| rose on the unsuspecting party in the terribi¢ 
jers at length formed a permament resilence. array of.countiess numbers. 

All around them was gay as the garden of | (Concluded in our next.) 
Eden, The blossoming eaith teemed with, —_— 
plenty, but it wasthe wild prodigality ofnature, | POR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
and the pampered child of affluence, looked} Q Sketch. 

vainly for the luxuries of a cultivated soil | ‘ Yes, she was good as she wes fair, i 
But Capt. Harland had been a soldier of the None, none on earth above her, 
revolution, and scorned the gratifications of the | As pure in thought as angels are, “ 
sensualist, while Mrs. Harland, with a consti-| Te see her was to love her.” a. 
tusion delicate even to sickliness, possessed an! The pleasant litte village of W » situa | 
elevation of soul that lifted her above ihe com- ted within the precincts of the fur-famed vale 
mon wants of mortality —Concentrating every | of the Mohawk, is the residence of one of mis- 

vish within the domestic circle, she felt not the fortune’s victims. Emily R——. at the early 
loss of general society, and the friendship of! age of eighteen was an accomplished beauty, 
ene lovely being whose character resembied and at that period of her life bade fair to be- 
her own, threw its gentie charm over the come an ornament to her sex She was the ' ae 
shades of solitude, Elizabeth had Leen the idol of her parents, and was accordingly in- 
companion of her toilsome journey ; for amony | structed in all those useful branches of liters- 
the emigrants thataccompanied Capt. Hariand, | \ure, calculated to form a female’s education. 
the family of Elizabeth had formed a part.| Her manners were remarkably easy, and her 
Struck atonce with the mild virtues of her tall slender tates bore those marks of. dignity ss 
character, Mrs, Harland soon regarded her rarely found in a sublunary being. The ? 
with maternal affection, and reccived in return cheering radiance of her dark blue eyes, and 
ull the nameless but sacred offices of filial love. the golden ringlets of auburn hair, that hung 

Regarding the surrounding scenery with an so gracefully around her snowy brow, attracted 

eye of enthusiasm, and bebolding in perspec- the attention of all who beheld her. Her gen- 
tive, days of rewurning piosperity, Mrs. Har-, tle and virtuous disposition, her intelligent and 
lund, but fur one absorbing sentiment might placid mind, betokened not only an accom- 
have been happy. Theodore, to whom she’ plished. but one of the most interesting females 
had repeatedly written since their arrival, still. that ever adorned society. It was at this hap- 
continued silent; Capt. Harland at iength ad-| py period of her life, that Emily became ac- 
dressed his Kustern fiiends, soliciting informa- quainted with Charies S » a youth whose 
tiun of his son: none could be obtsined.|days had numbered two and-twenty years, and 
Theodure could be no where traced and the | whose circumstances in life were peculiarly 
wretched parents forebuded some fearful catas-|respectable, Charies, naturally inclised to 
trophe. Meanwhile their new ubode had al-' reflection, possessed a disposition no less 
ready become onc of terror.—‘The Red Man! pleasing than the charming L’mily’s ; his heart 
beheld with dismay the rapid encrvuachments| was the seat of unsullied friendship, and his 
upon his native soil, and the tomahawk was,mind was abundently replenished with the 
raised to repeithe invaders Death was every gilded treasures of education. ‘Two short 
where around them, and the white blossom of months only liad smiled ov their happiness, “t 
the forest was daily crimsoned with blood. ere they were locked in the blessed bands of 
Immured with a rude and crowded fortress,|matrimony ; and no sooner hadthe honeymoon ¥ 
yet still exposed to the wide besom of desola-| passed, than they found themselves settled ms 
tion which the proud savage wielded over the | happily in life. Thus were placed on life’s reer 
scattered settlements of the whiteman, the pa- stormy stage a coupie of the * silken children et 
rents of Theodore passcd two years ignorant of of pleasure,” and it was with fond anticipations 
his fate, and losing under the absorbing influ- | that they looked forward into the boundless ocean A 
ence of parental anxiety, the sense of individual |of futurity, Little did they think while thus ¥ 
suflering.—Increasing numbers at length gave | | lost in felicity, that the formidable billow of ad- ‘ 
them strength to contend with the savage foe : | versity was gathering over them—litile did they 
and Capt. Harland, at the head ofa few volun-| thin k a storm of despair was about to pour its 
tecrs, joined adetachment sent out by the Ex-|fury upon theirdevoted heads. Alas! it came ; 
eculive to destroy the Indian villages. —T he | it overwhelmed their happiness—-nought wat 
wary savage still fled befure them, and as yet) heard save the mournful! sounds of ealamily 














Charles, being ofa feeble constitution imbi- 
bed a severe cold a short time afier his mar- 
riage, while on a visit to his friends in New 
England ; and it was with the greatest difh- 
culty that he ever reached home: and ah! he 
hever again did reach home to enjoy the bles- 
sings of prosperity with a tender wife; not the 
soft, kind-hearted Emily could palliate the 
disease that followed; or afford the least con- 
solation to hisexpiring moments. In vain did 
ahe weep over his emaciated frame, in vain 
were her feeble orisons for his restoration. 
This was a shock upon Emily, her delicate 
constitution, her heart of sympathy could not 
bear; and for the first time in her life was the 
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deep dark veil of melanchoiy seen to hang over 
her lucid countenance. 
the relicks of Charles were to be committed 
to the grave arrived, and oh! 
tears were shed. 


But the cay in which | 
lwhere lies interred the relicks of CharlesS — 
what foods of | 


runs the spatkling stream on whose teaaspa- 
rent waters we so oft have gazed; here rears 
its top the sylvan willow beneath whose 
branches many an happy hour I’ve passed 
with Charles—and there, there in yonder aii- 
bient sky is the fair empress of night, who has 
so oft looked down upon us us we sat in con- 
versation—as we walked the green banks of 
the brook—or as we retraced our footsteps to 
the villare. But why have ] been robbed cf 
Charles? why does death, the “ king of terrors” 
thus heedlessly single out his victims? why 
not better clip from time, one whose days hud 
numbered four-score year’s ; one in whose bo- 
som virtue was not a shining orb? But what 
see I there; what little mound is that that jurs 
above the green? alas! “tis raised to tell us 


‘tis raised to tell posternty that beneath its sur- 
face some poor youth is resting : but soon it 


Atthe distance of about one hundred yards | will be leveled with the surrounding yreen, 


from the village, reared its top towards the) 


and then where’s Charles? No marble stones— 


clouds a delightful willow, whose umbrayeous no spendid inonument is erected to preserve 


branches had often sheltered the fair forms of | 


Emily and Charles from the scorching rays of | the li:tie resrion. 


a summer’s sun; and at its root meandered its, 
course one of the most delightful rivulets, that) 
ever graced the Mohawk with its waters It! 
was beside this murmuring rivulet, and bee, 


neath these sylvan branches, that the remains | 
‘this world of gilef, into the regions of ever- 


of Charles were to be deposited. The funeral 


the precious spot, no glided railing encloses 
But wnile 1 cm permitted 
to remain upon earth, while I huve strength to 
visit’ this soiltary abode, 1 will cherish it as I 
once cherished him, whose image pacifies my 
sorrow. And when my boues cre laid by 1 

side, when | shali have followed Chatles tee 


was attended by all the young people of the | lasting bliss, What Comimisersaung soul will 


village, and after a solemn discourse, the pro-| 


cession moved slowly towards the comb—the | 


coffin was lowered into the grave—and the first | 
appalling sound of the earth as it rattled upon 
it, forced a vibrating shriek from Emily that 


caused tears to gush from the eyes of every, 


person present: it was a shriek that 1s yet au- 
dible in my ears; and which nought but death 
will suppress. 

Each succeeding evening for the space of 
three months, as the goiden sun wis about 
casting his last ovanye beams on tne sui round. 
ing hills, wasto be scen the disconsolate Emily 


sitting beside the grave of Charles, pouring’ 


out her feeble lamentations, and offering up 
her humble petitions to the throne of mercy. 

It was on one evening a few weeks subse- 
quent to the death of Charies, as Luna. the; 
silver queen of night, was shining in cloudiess| 
majesty in the heavens, that Emily was heard 
to utter the following soliloquy ; as she sat on 
a fallen ouk near the grave of her lover. 

* Charles, dearest Charles, though your 
majestic figure—your smiling countenance has | 
gone to an eternal rest ; though your once 
cheering lips are mouldering into dust, me- 
thinks 1 sce your smiling features, hear your 
tender voice, and inhale your fragrant breath. 
But why these lamentations? why thus sit 
and aim my feeble accents at one, alas! at one, 
who has gone, forever gone: at one who lies 
there buried beneath the turf? Yonder is the 


shed the tear of sympathy over our rclicks, or 
record our names on the tablet of memory !” 

| Lhe village clock struck twelve, to tell its 
‘hearers morn Was fas: approaching ; and here 
ended the sorrowful voice of Enity. She re- 
tied slowly to her cottage, and left the silver 
‘moon to watch the grave of Charies. 

But jet us pass over a series of vicissitudes 
in the life of thts unforiunate female, and again 
yehold ber with a recruited mind—sgain be- 
hold her luckee in hymeneal bands—surround- 
ed by peace and plenty, and an inmate of the 
same habitation. in which she had witnessed 
the happy, and the unhappy moments of a de- 
parted guardian. After one mournful yeat 
jhad winged its flight into the vast fields at 
|elernity, subsequent to the demise of Charles, 
she fortuitously became acquainted with Hen- 

ry R » ayouth of accomplishments, and of 
a highly cultivated understanding. ‘Two years 
crowned their labours with success, and 4# 
charming little son was the darling of their 
hearts. But here again commenced the mis- 
fortunes of Emily. Henry being out on busi- 
ness a short time previous to his dissolution, 
fell from his horse and received a morta! 
wound : inflammation soon took place, and his 
final departure from the “ land of the living”’ 
was in two years from the day on which he en- 
tered into a married state. ‘Thus for the second 
time was Emily thrown upon the world a dis- 
consolate widow. She now had no connections 








Urtte hillock where once we sat together; there; 


left te sooth her afffictions, save an aged father, 
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sud her lovely Jittle urchin: alas! ere six) not hear the sound of2 trumpet without grow- 
short weeks had commited their ravages upon | ing pale, and almost falling into convulsions. 
the dead body of Henry, her smiling little ine) His father, for many years, carried him and his 
necent was called from the scenes of life, into} sister about to different cities for the purpose 
the recions of eternity: it was laid at the feet) of exhibiting theirtalents. In 1764 they came 
of its father, and now they rest in peace. to London, and played before the King. Mo- 
Whoever passes this solitary abode. just as, Zart also played the organ at the Chapel Royal 
the sun is shedding bis last golden beams on! and with this the King was more pleased than 
the cerulean waters of the Mohawk, will be-| with his performance on the harpsicord, Du- 
hold the emaciated torm of Emily seated upon, ring his visit he composed 81x sonatos, which 
the same little hillock. where oft she has sat{he dedicated to the Queen. He was then 
in her halcyon days, listening to the melodious | cnly eight years old. A few years after this, 
accents of her departed lovers: and in Emily{ be went to Milan > and, at that place, was per- 
they will see a victim of misfortune—a chilo | formed in 1770, the opera of Ais hridates, come 
of sovrow—a stranger to happiness—and the, posed by Mozart, at the age of fourteen, und 
frail remnants of an efluilgem virgin, Lhe performedtwenty nights in succession, From 
foruidable gales of adversity have entirely dis-| (vat Ume uli he was nineteen, he continued to 
sipated all those rubtic dyes, that were once be the musical wonder of Europe, as much 
depicted on her rosy countenance ; and the pale, | fron, the astonishing extent of his abilities, as 
the ghastly impressions of disease have become | from the extreme youth of their possessor. 
their substituces. Happiness has been to her, | Enurely absorbed in music, this great malr 
what the morning dew is to the sun—what) wasa child in every other respect. His hands 
time is to eternity, and she talks of it only as) Were so wedded to the plano that he could use 
the “ mayic drama ofa dream.” Those plea-| them fur nothing else—at table, his wile car- 
sing smiles that once played so wantonly on| ved for him; and every thing relating to 
her delicate features have vanished forever 5) Money, or the management of his domestic 
and nut even the implication of one hus ap-|#ffairs, or even the choice and arrangement of 
peared, since her last husband bade adieu to| his amusements, he was entirely under her 
the rural scenes of his childhood. The end|Suidance. His health was very delicate ; and 
of her earthly sojourn is fast approaching ;| uring the latter part of his too short life, it 
and soon, nay, very soon, and in happier re-| declined rapidly. Like all weak-minded peo- 
gions where “ sorrow never comes,” she will) Pl€, he was extremely apprehensive of death ; 
behold the partners of her youth; and the allur-|#Dd it was only by incessant application to his 
ing smiles of her darling son. Exists there a| favorite study, that he prevented his spirits 
heart within the bosom of man, so cold to the | Sinking totally under the fears of approaching 
feelings of affliction, as not to throb with pity | dissolution. Atall other times. he laboured 
at the unhappy fate of Emily R ?—_she Under a profound melancholy, which unques- 
who seems to have lived upon earth purposely | Honably tended to accelerate the period of his 
to be haunted by misery, and to be tortured by | ©%!stence. In this melancholy state of spirits, 
distress? No, humanity forbids it ; the luxu-| be composed the Zauber Floie, the Clemenza 
ries of the soul forbids it. Zana, |i Tuto, and his celebrated mass in D minor, 
Montgomery Co WN. ¥. aeapigarastg known by the name of his Requiem. 
quiets lhe circumstances which attended the compo- 
BIOGRAPHY. | sition of the last of these works, are so remai la 
TT able, from the effect they produced upon his 
“* Of man, what see we but his station here.” mind, that we shall detail them; and, with 
Ee eT et ae a the account, close the life of Mozart. 
One day when his spirits were unusually 
HAosart. oppressed, a stranger of a tall, dignified appear- 
Mozart was born at Salzburg, in 1736, and!/ance, was introduced. His manners weie 
is well known to have been a prodigy of early; grave and impressive. He told Mozart that 
talent. When only ‘Aree years old, his great; he came fiom a person that did not wish to be 
amusement was finding concords on the piano, known, to request he would compose a solemn 
and nothing could equal his delight when he! mass, as a requiem for the soul of a friend 
had discovered an harmonious interval. At) whom he had recently lost, and whose memoyy 
the age of four, his father began to teach him) he was desirous of commemorating by this 
little pieces of music, which he always learnt} solemn service. Mozart undertook the task; 
to play in a very short time: and, before he| and engaged to have it completed in a month. 
was six, he had invented several small pieces| The stranger begged to know what price he 
himself, and even attempted composition of|set upon his work, end immediately paid him 
Some extent and intricacy. a hundred ducats, and departed. The mystery 
The sensibility of his organs appears to/of this visit seemed to have a very strong el- 
have been excessive. The slightest falsenote| fect upon the mind of the musician. He 
or harsh tone was quite a torture to him ; and,| brooded over it for sometime ; and then sud- 
in the early part of his childhood, he could|denly calling for writing materials, began to 
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compose with extraordinary ardor. 
plication, however, was more than his strength 
could support; it brought on fainting fits ; 
and his increasing illness obliged him te sus- 


This ap- 


pend his work. “Jam writing this requiem 
for myself !” said he abruptly to his wife one 
day ; “it will serve for my own funeral ser- 
vice ;”” and this impression never afterwards 
teit him. At the expiration of the month, the 
mysterious stranger appeared, and demanded 
the Requiem. “1 have found it impossible,” 
said Mozart, “to keep my word; the work 
has interested me more than | expected, and 
I have extended it beyond my first design. 1 
shall require another month to finish it” The 
siranger made no objection; but observing 
that for this additional trouble, it was but just 
to increase the premium, laid down fifty ducats 
more, aud promised to return at the time ap- 
pointed. Astonished at the whole proceedings 
Mozart ordered a servant to follow this singu- 
har personage, and, if possible, to find out who 
he was; the man, however, lost sight of him, 
and was obliged to return as he went. Mozart 
now more than ever persuaded that he was a 
messenger fiom the other world, sent to warn 
him that his end was approaching, applied with 
fresh zeal to the requiem ; and in spite of the 
exhausted state both of his mind and body, 
completed it before the end of the month. 
At the appointed day, the stranger returned ;— 
but Mozart was no more! 

FROM THE U.S. LITERARY GAZETTE. 

MOZART’S REQUIEM. 
The tongue of the vigilant clock toll’d one 
In a deep and hollow tone ; 
The shrowded moon look’d out upon 


A cold, damp region, more cheerless and dun, 
By her lurid hight that shone. 


Mozart now rose from a restless bed, 

And his heart was sick with care ; 
Though long he wooingly sought to wed 
Sweet sleep, “twas in vain, for the coy maid fied 

Though he followed her every where. 

He knelt to the God of his worship then, 

And breath’d a fervent prayer ; 

*T was balm to his soul, and he rose again 
With a strengthen’d spirit, but started, when 

He marked a stranger there! 

Ho wastall, this stranger who gazed on him, 

Wrapt high in a sable shroud ; 

His cheek was pale and his eye was dim, 
And the melodist trembled in every limb, 
‘The while his heart beat loud. 
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He knew that the days of his life were tole, 
And his breast grew faint within; 
The blood thro’ his bosom crept slowly and cold, 
And his lamp of life could hardly hold 
The flame that was flickering. 


Yot he went to his task with a cheerful zea), 
While his days and nights were one ; 

He spoke not, he moved not, but only to knee! 

With the holy prayer—“ Oh God! I feel 
"Tis best thy will be done !” 

He gazed on his loved one who cherished him weli, 
And weepingly hung o’er hiin « 

“This music will chime with my funeral kuell, 

** And my spirit shall float on the passing bell, 
* On the notes of this Requiem !” 


The cold moon waned—on that cheerless day 
The stranger appeared once more; 

Mozart had finished his requiem lay, 

But ere the last notes had faded away, 
His spirit had gone before ! 


EE —_—_— 


CELLANEOUS. | 


** Variety we still pursue, 
“* In pleasure seek for something new.” 


An Lytract, 
Nothing can be more destructive to beauty 
than pride andaffectation: pride, in the common 
sense of the word, more than counterbalances a!) 
the influence of symmetry and grace ; and af:- 
fectation is more prejudicial to beauty than the 
small-pox itself. Affectation in a woman is 
disgusting to every person of refinement and 
taste ; for itis a sure proofof an absence of 
those virtues and good qualities. for which it 
is a substitute, or more properly, it is throwing 
over defects a veil so thin, that the defects are 
visible through it: and are magnified, and 
rendered more deformed to the eye, through 
the obscurity of the veil. Jet these be dis- 
pensed with, as the vices of little minds, and 
let modesty and unaffected ease be placed in 
their stead. 

True female beauty does not consist in any 
particular form, or external appearance alone ; 
but in symmetry and elegance, together with 
the assemblage of those interesting qualities, 
which adorn and render their persons perma- 
nently pleasing. A meie external beauty may 
attract momentarily, but something else is re- 
quisite to secure the affections: the first im- 
pressions produced by mere external beauty 
soon wear away ; but itis the internal worth 
and beauty which give daily increesing per- 

















*¢ Mozart !—there is one whose errand I bear, 
** Who cannot be known to thee; 
*““ He grieves for a friend, and would have thee prepare 
“A Requiem, blending a mournful air 
“* With the sweetest melody !” 
“Til furnish the Requiem, then,” he cried, 
** When the moon has waned away !” 
The stranger bowed, yet no word replied, 
But fled like a shade on the mountain’s side, 
When the sunlight hides its ray. 


Dlozart grew pale when the vision fled, 

And his beart beat high with fear; 
He knew ‘iwas a messenger sent from the dead, 
lo warn him that soon he must make his bed 


manence to the social affections. Hence one 
reason why men are often reproached with 
inconstancy of love : their feelings are inter- 
ested and their affections excited by a display 
of external beauty ; but a more intimate ac- 
quaintance convinces us that they are destitute 
of the graces and charms which render those 
feelings strong and lasting. 

Let the female then, whois desirous to 
shine as a beauty, attend to intellectual im- 
provement as of first concern; let her cherish 
health which itself is beauty ; let her lay aside 





In the dark, chil) sepulchre, 





those foolish and prejudicial fashions, which 
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have so much power over persons of disordered 
minds, who conceive that beauty is best dis- 
played in artificial, pale and sickly forms ; let 
her use frequent and active exercise, which 
gives health and vigour; let her indulge and 





cultivate every virtue ; for every virtue sits! 


i 


those who sleep under the ministry ofthe holy 
gospel.”? Another preacher finding himself 
in the same unpleasant situation with his audi- 
tory, suddenly stopt in his discourse, and ad- 
dressed himself in a whispering tone to a num- 
ber of noisy children in the gallery, ‘ Silence, 


with peculiar grace on every female counte-! silence, children,” said he: “ if you keep up 
° 


nance, and let her not forget religion, the 
greatest ornament to female worth and ac- 
quirements. With these accomplishments 
beauty exerts an influence which extends 
throughout creation. 


** [lence the wide universe, 

Through all the seasons of revolving worlds, 
Bears witness with it’s people, gods and men, 
To Beauty's blissful bower, and with the voice 
Of grateful admiration, still resounds :--” 


SENEX. 





—<—_— 

The celebrated Nash, being in a market town 
in the country, had occasioned to employ a por- 
ter about some business, in which he blunder- 
ed egregiously, and put Nash in a passion, who 
scolded him severely. * Zounds, Sir,” said the 
fellow, unable to bear his reproaches any longer, 
“tell me what you’d have and I’ll get it for 
you.” Then get me, you puppy, a greater 
fuol than your self,” said Nash. Away went 
the porter, and meeting with the mayor of the 
town, told him Mr. Nash was at that inn, and 
wanted to speak with him. Nash was greatly 
surprised when his worship told him the reason 
of his visit, and to excuse himself, fairly con- 
fessed what had passed between him and the 
porter; upon which the mayor set out in a pas- 
sion, and immediately ordered the fellow in 
the stocks. As soon as Nash was informed of 
this, he repeated those lines in Pope :— 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things, 
Atones not for the mischief that it brings; 
And then said, he would go and comfort the 
poor devil. When he came where the delin- 
quent was confined, he thus consoled him :— 
“ Sirrah,” said he, ** being a poor man, what 
business have you with wit ? It isan ingredi- 
ent the rich cannot but manage to their disad- 
vantage.” And turning round to one of his 
friends, * My lord ,’’ says he, “* has so much 
wit, that he can never keep a guinea in his 
pocket ; and colonel » because of his wit, 
never could keep a friend. Wit is ever deal- 
ing In difficulties, you see it has brought this 
man to the stocks, who, if a fool might have 
been mayor of the town, and sent others here.” 
Then giving the porter a guinea, “ There, 
friend,” says he, “is something for you ; now 
go home and study stupidiny.”=— That Lt will 
master,” replied the fellow, * I'll study the 
whole corporation.” 
—e 

A Methodist preacher once observed that sev- 
eral of his congregation had fallen asleep, sud- 
denly, exclaimed, with a loud voice, * A fire ! 
afire !” “ Where! where!” cried his au- 
citors,; Whom he had roused from their slum 
crs, “ Jn felt,” added the preacher, “. fos 








‘ 


such a noise, you wiil wake all the old folks. 
=e 

A wag passing a livery stable one day, in 
front of which several horses were tied, stop~ 
ped suddenly and gazed at them for some 
time with a phiz indicating the utmost aston- 
ishment, and then addressed the owner who 
was standing near, and asked him “ if he made 
horses !”? Said the knight of the broom and 
curry comb, “no! why do you ask such a ques- 
tion ?” Only,” replied he, “ because 1 ob- 
serve you have several frames set up !” 

——__ 

Horne Tooke used to say, that law, in his 
opinion, ought not to be a luxury for the rich, 
but a remedy, to be easily, speedily, and cheap- 
ly obtained by the poor. When told that 
the courts of justice “ were open to ail,” he 
replied, “ and so is the London Tavern, to 
such as can pay for the entertainment.” 

—— 

A Lady of quality spoke to her butler to be 

very saving of a barrel of good small beer, and 





asked him how it could be best preserved. 
| The butler replied, “ by placing a barrel of 
good ale by it.” 


——— 


| SUMIMARY. 


| Aperson has been saved from death by poison at 
|Columbia, S. C. by having his stomach pumped, and 
having lime water injected into it. The process did noz 
commence till two hours after the poison had been swa! 
| lowed, and not till after the patient had become conyu! - 
sed and speechless. 
| <Anestablishment is going into operation in Bloome- 
| field, N. J. for printing on woollen cloth in imitation of 
|the common cassimer shawls ‘The colors are said te 
| be as light and handsome as any of the imported article. 
For Corns.—The juice of bean leares obtained by 
bruising, is said to be an effectual cure for corns and 
warts. 
| “The Recluse of Lyconia,” a tale founded npon his- 
| torical events inthe New England States, will shortly 
| be put to press, in Portland, Me. 
Lady Morgan has a new novel in press, which will 
|soon be published, entitled ** the O’Briens, and the 
O’Flahertys.”  —~ 














MARRIED, 
At Snydertown, on the Sth inst. by the Rev. Mr Siuy 
iter, David L. D. Like, Esq. of Hillsdale, to Miss Betsey 
Snyder, of the first meutioned place. 

In Albany, on the 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Weed, 
Mr. Noadiah L. Arms,of Mount Hope Garden, to 
Miss Hannah W., Gilling of Albany. 

DLED, 

In this city on the 17th inst. Chester, aged 2 years 
| 11 months and 4 days, and on the 21st inst. Sally Ann, 
aged L year 7 months and 28 days—son and daughter 
lof Mr. Elijah Sibly. 





On the 24th inst. William Mainard,infant son of 


| samuel N. Binke, 
At Ciaverack, on the 23d inst. Albert Weiis Mosely, 
{son of My. Jgseph Mocely, in the 20th year of his ages 


















































POETRY. 








FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
REFLECTIONS. 


4 blight has cross’d my early years, 
The lights of life are gone ; 
Existence like a waste appears, 
Al solitude of cares and tears, 
Bleak, desolate and lone.” —BRooka. 


My days of happiness are o’er, 
And time has left a sting, 

Which tells of joy and bliss of yore 
But yet no joys can bring : 

It brings nought else but pain and wo, 

Which soon will lay my body low. 

I cannot weep for that were vain-= 
It would not heal the wound 

If I should sigh like drops of rain, 
With the most painful sound : 

I'll ne’er be happy till I die, 

And yet I cannot—must not sigh. 


It e’er torments me in my breast, 
Aud in my inmost soul 

And there is scarce a moment's rest 
O er which I have control : 

My life is like a stormy sea, 

Aud earth a desert seems to mes 


But there are times when I can smile, 
And seem to be quite gay; 

When I can with my friends beguile 
The deadly gloom away : 

But still the smile will leave a gloom 

Which soon will haste me to the tomb. 


And though upon my brow appears 
No sign of pain or wo-—— 

And on my cheek no silent tears 
Are ever seen to flow, 

Yet is the wound more painful far 

Than is the warrior’s gory scar. 

I wander without knowing where, 
With naught to guide me on; 

Mly life is eer beset with care, 
My ev'ry pleasure gone ; 

But soon the tossings of life’s wave 

Willleave me slumbering in the grave. 


I cannot think of time to come— 

It has no joys for me; 
Tor soon the bell of yonder dome 

Will toll my elegy. 
But though my life on earth is pain, 
In heav'n ‘twill turn to bliss again. 

Henry. 
—— 


THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 
BY MISS LANDON. 


There's a white stone placed upon yonder tomb, 
Beneath is a soldier lying : 

The death-wound came amid sword and plume, 
When banner and ball were flying. 


Yet now he sleeps, the turf on his breast, 

by wet wild flowers surrounded; 

The church shadow falls o'er his place of rest, 
Where the steps of his childhood bounded, 


There were tears that fell from manly eyes, 
‘Adhere was women’s gentler weeping; 


_—, 


And the wailing of age and infant cries, 
O’er the grave where he lies sleeping. 


He had left his home in his spirit’s pride, 
With his father’s sword and blessing ; 

He stood with the valiant, side by side, 
His country’s wrongs redressing. 

He came again, in the light of his fame, 
When the red campaign was over: 

One heart that in secret had kept his name, 
W as claimed by the soldier lover. 


But the cloud of strife came upon the sky ; 
He left his sweet home for battle ; 

And his young child's lisp for the loud war-cry., 
And the cannon’s Jong death-rattle. 

He came again—but an altered man; 
The path of the grave was before bim, 

And the smile that he wore was cold and war, 
For the shadow of deat, hung o'er him. 


He spoke of victory—spoke of cheer ;—~ 
These are words that are vainly spoken 

To the childless mother, or orphans ear, 
Or the widow whose heart is broken. 


A helmet and sword are engraved on the stone, 
Half hidden by yonder willow ; 
There he sleeps whose death in battle was wor, 
But who died on his own home pillow! 
— 
STANZAS. 
I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumber’d woes; 
And he was poor—without a friend— 
Press'd by a thousand foes. 


Isaw base Passion’s pliant slave 
in gallant trim, and gay ; 

His course was Pleasure’s placid wave, 
His life, a summer's day.— 


And I was caught in Folly’s snare, 
And join’d her giddy train— 

But found her soon the nurse of Care, 
And Punishment, and Pain. 


There surely is some guiding pow'r 
Which rightly suffers wrong— 

Gives Vice to bloom its little hour 
But Virtue, late and Jong! 





a 


- ENIGMAS. 





* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
* Despise not the value of things that are sn 


nall.”’ 


_ 


- —— —_——- ee 


Answer tothe PUZZLES in our last. 


Puzz.e 1.—Letter Y. 
Puzz_Le 11.—First in Office. 


NEW PUZZLES. 

I. 
Six letters to complete I take, 
A woman’s name my whole does make : 
Cut off each end, and it is plain, 
A woman's name will stil! remain ; 
Cut off the first, reverse the rest, 
A woman’s name will stand confest. 

Il. 
To my first the Poet oft pays his devotion, 
To my second woman turns ber desire, 
My third is the pride of the tar on the ocean, 
My whole all the world must admire. 








—— 
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